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Second Report on Activities of the 81st Congress 


Under present law Congress must adjourn no later than July 31. The digests of bills given below indi- 
cate the nature of only part of the Congressional agenda. This issue supplements that of February 19. 


Aid to Nationalist China 


S. 1063, sponsored by Pat McCarran, Nev., is referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, Tom Connally, 
Texas, chairman. This bill would authorize an appropri- 
ation of $700,000,000 for military aid to Nationalist 
China ; $500,000,000 for stabilization of Chinese currency : 
and $300,000,000 for other forms of economic assistance. 
About 50 senators, a majority, have signed a public state- 
ment favorable to the bill. This is not evidence that all 
those signing would vote for the bill if it comes to the 
floor ; it may mean that many would like to discuss Ameri- 
can policy in relation to China. 


The North Atlantic Treaty 


The pending North Atlantic Treaty, discussed in INror- 
MATION SERVICE of May 7, is being considered in public 
hearings before the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, Tom Connally, Texas, chairman. 


Arms for Nations in Atlantic Pact 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, has recommended to 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee an appropriation 
of $1,130,000,000 during the first year for arms to be 
supplied to other nations signing the North Atlantic 
Treaty. It is expected that a large part of the arms fur- 
nished the first year will be in the form of surplus Ameri- 
can equipment and munitions. The Secretary indicated 
that additional funds would also be asked for military aid 
to Greece and Turkey, and thus total military aid to other 
nations might be recommended at a total cost of about 
$1,500,000,000. Legislation to carry out these recommen- 
dations has not yet been introduced. 


Point Four 


Undoubtedly many religious organizations are interest- 
ed in Point Four of the President’s Inaugural Address in 
which he made a plea for a “bold new program” of tech- 
nical assistance for and capital investment in the under- 
developed nations. 

The plans are still in the making. It is understood that 
the State Department will soon ask for legislation. Mean- 
while it may be stated that technical assistance to under- 
developed nations is not something new for the govern- 
ment of the U. S., or for the specialized agencies of the 


U.N. Ona small scale many federal government agencies 
already render technical assistance. 


Admission of Displaced Persons 


The Commission on Displaced Persons created by Con- 
gress in 1948 has reported that the original act is almost 
unworkable. Religious organizations interested in the 
matter seem to agree. Church agencies have heen co- 
operating actively in the attempts to administer the law. 

The House Committee on the Judiciary has approved 
a new bill, H. R. 4567, sponsored by Emanuel Celler, 
N. Y., chairman of the Committee. The bill would in- 
crease the number of displaced persons to be admitted 
from 205,000 to 339,000, considerably liberalize the terms 
of the 1948 Act, and extend the time of the program by 
one year. Religious agencies agree with these objectives. 

In the Senate, J. Howard McGrath, R. I., and Matthew 
M. Neely, W. Va., sponsor S. 311, with the same pur- 
poses as the House bill noted. Pat McCarran, Nev., is 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, which has the bill. 

Senator McCarran has broken with the Administration 
and introduced a new bill, S. 1705, which would admit a 
total of 507,000 displaced persons, but retain the restric- 
tions and priorities in the 1948 law. 


Immigration Policy 


The House passed H. R. 199, sponsored by Walter 
Judd, Minn., which would extend the privilege of becom- 
ing a naturalized citizen of the U. S. to all immigrants 
having a legal right to permanent residence, and also make 
immigration quotas available to Asian and Pacific peoples. 
(During recent years immigration quotas were established 
by law for Chinese and East Indians.) 

In practical terms, this bill affects mainly some 50,000 
Japanese persons who are residents of continental U. S. 
but who have been ineligible for citizenship. These per- 
sons would be given the privilege of applying for natu- 
ralization. 

The Judd bill is restrictive in two ways. It would place 
certain colonial quotas under those of the mother coun- 
tries, and it would reduce the number of quota-free wives 
from nations with smail quotas. 

H. R. 199 is now in the hands of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, Pat McCarran, Nev., chairman. This Com- 
mittee has under way a long-time study of immigration 
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policy. There is reported to be opinion in the Senate to 
the effect that action on the Judd bill should be held up 
until the study is completed. 


Relief of Palestine Refugees 


Public Law 25 authorizes an appropriation of $16,000,- 
000, in response to a request of the United Nations, to be 
used by U.N. for the relief of Palestine Refugees. 


Persecution of Religious Leaders Abroad 


The Senate has on its calendar S. Res. 102, reported out 
favorably by the Committee on Foreign Relations. The 
Resolution refers to the persecution of Cardinal Mind- 
szenty and Bishop Ordass in Hungary, Archbishop Stepi- 
nac in Yugoslavia, and Protestant clergymen in Bulgaria, 
and states that there is evidence of the abridgment and 
violation of fundamental human freedoms guaranteed in 
the treaties of peace and reaffirmed in the United Nations 
Charter. The text then goes on: “Resolved that it is the 
sense of the Senate that these actions should be strongly 
protested in the United Nations or by whatever other 
means may be appropriate.” 

The House had earlier passed H. Con. Res. 19, spon- 
sored by the late Sol Bloom of N. Y., condemning the 
trials of the prelates Stepinac and Mindszenty, alleging 
that they were persecuted for religious and political be- 
liefs, in violation of the Charter of the U. N. 


Compulsory Military Training 


_ Despite the interest of Congress in military appropria- 
tions, little has beeen heard lately with respect to compul- 
sory military training. 


Extension of Reciprocal Trade Agreements 


The Senate Finance Committee, Walter F. George, Ga., 
chairman, has approved the bill, H. R. 1211, one of the 
first measures passed by the House. The bill would ex- 
tend executive authority to negotiate reciprocal trade 
agreements until June 12, 1951. The bill would also re- 
peal the procedures required by the Trade Agreements 
Act of 1948, and thus restore the whole program in the 
original form recommended by Secretary Hull in 1934. 


Claims of Japanese Americans 


The House Appropriations Committee has recommend- 
ed an initial appropriation of $1,200,000 for the purpose 
of paying the claims for losses incurred by Japanese per- 
sons as a result of their removal from the West Coast to 
relocation centers during World War II. Under the terms 
of a law of the 80th Congress, the Attorney General was 
authorized to adjudicate claims. Congress then provided 
that payment shall be made up to $2,500 per claim. 


Labor Relationships 


The Administration bill on labor relations, H. R. 2032, 
sponsored by John Lesinski, Mich., chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, has just been debated ex- 
tensively at this writing. The Senate bill is S. 249, as re- 
ported out by Elbert D. Thomas, Utah, chairman of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare; this bill is on 
the Senate calendar. 

The Administration bill would repeal the Taft-Hartley 
Act, restore the Wagner Act, and slightly amend the lat- 
ter. The Administration measure would permit the closed 
shop; would provide for Presidential handling of strikes 
affecting national health and safety without specific au- 


thorization of a court injunction; would put the U. S. 
Conciliation Service back into the Labor Department; 
would not require the non-Communist oath of officers of 
unions entitled to the services of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. 


On May 4, the House of Representatives sent pending 
legislation back to committee. The House had earlier ap- 
proved the Wood bill, which would have repealed the Taft- 
Hartley law and then re-enacted many of its provisions. 


Civil Rights 


Proponents of civil rights bills held that a revision of 
the Senate rules must precede any action on pending legis- 
lation. A filibuster against a motion to take up a pro- 
posed revision of the rules was settled by an agreement 
which will make it more difficult than previously to secure 
consideration of these bills. The Senate rules now pro- 
vide that debate may be closed only by an affirmative vote 
of two thirds of the entire membership, rather than by a 
vote of two thirds of those present and voting. 

J. Howard McGrath, R. I., chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, has introduced four measures which 
are regarded as the current program of the Administra- 
tion. These are as follows: 

S. 1725, a bill establishing a federal civil rights commis- 
sion; a sort of an omnibus measure embracing a number 
of legislative proposals not included in the following three 
bills. To Committee on the Judiciary, Pat McCarran, 
Nev., chairman. 

S. 1726, an anti-lynching bill, more stringent than the 
one already approved by a sub-committee of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, see below. 

S. 1728, establishing a federal Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Commission, with power to issue orders to eliminate 
unfair practices. To Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, Elbert D. Thomas, Utah, chairman. 

S. 1729, a bill making unlawful the requirement for the 
payment of a poll tax as a prerequisite to voting in a pri- 
mary or other election for national officers. To Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration, Carl Hayden, Ariz., 
chairman, 

A subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary Committee has 
approved S. 91, sponsored by Homer Ferguson, Mich., 
an anti-lynching bill that omits certain of the penalties ad- 
vocated for some years by proponents of anti-lynching 
legislation. 


Social Security—“An Interesting Compromise” 


A broad revision of the federal system of Old Age and 
Survivors’ Insurance is in the works. The House Ways 
and Means Committee, Robert L. Doughton, N. C., chair- 
man, has closed lengthy hearings and may report out a 
revised bill shortly. 

The bill considered was Mr. Doughton’s H. R. 2893, 
which would extend coverage to some 20,000,000 workers, 
increase benefits considerably, add provisions for pay- 
ment of benefits for temporary disability, and increase the 
compulsory insurance contribution paid by payroll deduc- 
tion from one per cent from both employer and employe 
on the first $3,000 of wages paid per person per year to 
two per cent for both on the first $4,800 of wages paid 
beginning January 1, 1950. 

Employes of voluntary non-profit organizations, includ- 
ing the lay employes of churches, would be covered on a 
compulsory basis. But the non-profit agencies, including 
churches and religious organizations, would not be under 
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compulsory coverage. The employer might pay or might 
not, as he chose, even though the employe must pay. 

The practical result would be that if a non-profit em- 
ployer chose to pay the equivalent of the employe’s insur- 
ance contribution, then the employe would receive on re- 
tirement the same benefit as that of workers in trade and 
industry. But if the voluntary agency chose not to pay, 
then the employe would receive on retirement only half 
the usual benefits. 

A Washington observer has labeled this a “most inter- 
esting compromise” that has already added to the ferment 
of discussion that has been going on in church circles for 
some years. This proposed way out has not previously 
reached the stage of a bill. Previously there had been 
proposals for compulsory coverage and suggestions that 
payments by both non-profit employer and the employe be 
made only by voluntary contract if the employer should 
elect to accept coverage for the employes. 

When the Committee on Ways and Means reports out 
a bill, we expect to publish a thorough analysis and to con- 
sider fully the issues raised. 

Another bill on which hearings have been held is Mr. 
Doughton’s H. R. 2892, which would make federal finan- 
cial assistance available not only for needy aged, blind 
and dependent children, but also for needy persons gen- 
erally eligible for relief. This means that the federal gov- 
ernment would assist the states in paying for what is 
known locally as “home relief” or, increasingly, as “gen- 
eral public assistance.” 


Federal Aid for Education 


The educational finance bill, S. 246, introduced by EI- 
bert D. Thomas, Utah, and others, was approved by a vote 
of 58 to 15, after having been reported out favorably by 
the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare with 
only minor amendments. The bill has had strong bi- 
partisan sponsorship. It is advocated by the National 
Education Association and many other organizations. The 
bill would authorize an appropriation of $300,000,000 a 
year in grants-in-aid to the states for the support of ele- 
mentary and secondary education. This sum, it is esti- 
mated, would supplement state and local resources, so that 
a minimum of $55 per pupil per year would be available 
from all sources for current school expenditures. Federal 
funds could not be used for buildings, interest, debt, etc. 

Every state would receive a grant of $5 per pupil per 
year. Several Southern states would receive over $25 per 
pupil per year. In states where separate schools are main- 
tained for minority races, the pupils of such schools would 
share federal funds in proportion to population. This ver- 
sion, like previous texts of the bill, makes no other refer- 
ence to the matter of segregation. 

The Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, Senator 
Thomas, chairman, filed Report 158, containing a discus- 
sion of federal policy in relation to education and valuable 
information on the issues raised. The Committee makes 
clear its intent to recognize variation in state school 
systems and to provide for continued state control of edu- 
cation. On these points the Committee report under Dem- 
ocratic leadership reads very much as did a report of the 
previous committee under Republican leadership. 

Thus federal funds could be used by the states for the 
type of current school expenditures for which state and 
local funds may legally be used. The Committee reports 
that it has considered the views of those who contend that 
federal funds should be restricted to tax-supported schools, 
It has also considered the claims of those who advocate 
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that federal funds should be paid directly for school serv- 
ices of parochial-school pupils in those states where the 
state education authority is forbidden to disburse public 
funds to private institutions. The Committee stated that 
to yield to either of these views would be to interfere with 
state control of education, which it considers the basic 
principle in the bill. Thus the Committee declined to sup- 
port both a view held by many Protestants and a position 
taken by many Roman Catholics. 

It is understood that in some 30 states the constitutions 
forbid the payment of public funds to private institutions. 
It is also understood that in five states public funds are 
used to pay for text-books of private school pupils, and 
in some 18 states public funds are used to pay for bus 
transportation of these pupils. 

In 1948 the Senate passed the Taft bill, similar in pur- 
pose to the Thomas bill, but it was not brought to a vote in 
the House. 

The Senate passed with a voice vote S. 1411, which 
would authorize federal grants-in-aid to the states to the 
extent of $35,000,000 a year, for pupils in both public and 
non-public schools. States wishing to cooperate would 
have to match about $25,000,000 of the federal appropria- 
tion authorized. In Senate Report 157, the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare discusses policy in relation to 
this matter. The Committee “feels confident” that in 
most states the appropriate state authority with responsi- 
bility for school health may render services to both public 
and non-public school pupils. However, the Committee 
makes provisions similar to those of the federal school 
lunch act—federal payments could be made directly for 
the benefit of non-public school pupils in those states where 
the state authority is prohibited from transmitting funds 
for this purpose. 

The same Committee has reported out favorably S. 110, 
sponsored by Wayne Morse, Oregon, and others. This 
bill would authorize the establishment of a federal system 
of extension in labor education on the general pattern of 
the national agricultural extension service begun in 1914. 
The Secretary of Labor would be empowered to approve 
state plans for the establishment and maintenance of cen- 
ters of labor education. Federal funds would become 
available to the states in proportion to the number of non- 
agricultural workers in the states. States desiring to co- 
operate would be required to provide that 25 per cent of 
federal funds be matched by state and local funds ; tuition 
fees would count toward such matching. Funds would be 
made available to cooperating institutions certified as eligi- 
ble by the state board, and both public and private non- 
profit institutions could be certified. 


Housing 


By an overwhelming vote the Senate passed the “long- 
range” housing bill, S. 1070, which is now in the hands of 
the House Committee on Banking and Currency, Brent 
Spence, Ky., chairman. The Senate has in previous years 
passed comprehensive housing bills, only to see them die 
in the House. The present bill would, among other things: 

1. Authorize measures to encourage construction by lo- 
cal public housing authorities of 810,000 units at a rate of 
135,000 a year for six years. The federal government 
would be authorized to make contracts with local public 
housing authorities whereby funds would become avail- 
able for paying the difference between the actual or eco- 
nomic rent and the sum that low-income families can 
afford to pay. The federal government already pays sub- 
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sidies of this nature for housing of families living in many 
projects previously erected. 

2. Authorize $1,000,000,000 in federal loans and $500,- 
000,000 in grants for slum clearance activities of cities over 
a five-year period. 

3. Establish a national rural housing program. Con- 
struction loans for a period of 33 years would be made at 
interest of 4 per cent to farm owners not able to obtain 
credit otherwise. Loans and grants would also be made 
to farm families for minor repairs and improvements of 
dwellings. For rural housing, loans would aggregate $250,- 
000,000 ; contributions and grants, $62,500,000. 

The Senate bill eventually received strong bi-partisan 


sponsorship, after it had appeared earlier that agreement 
was lacking. 


Repeal of Tax on Oleomargarine 


In 1948 there was a battle between the lobbies of the 
dairy interests on the one hand and the lobbies of the 
producers of vegetable oils on the other, over proposals 
to eliminate the long-standing federal tax on the sale of 
colored oleomargarine. The producers of vegetable oils 
were joined by organized labor and the consumer lobbies. 
The attempt to repeal the tax failed. 

Present taxes date from 1902, when Congress, under 
pressure from the dairy interests, placed a tax on colored 
oleomargarine. The tax levied had the effect intended 
—it drove colored oleomargarine from the markets of the 
nation. In 1904 the Supreme Court upheld the tax. The 
Court of that day declined to consider either the motives 
for levying the tax or the economic effects of the levy. 

In 1949 the battle was renewed, and the House has 
passed Hl. R. 2023, sponsored by Walter K. Granger, 
Utah, which would repeal the federal taxes on colored 
oleomargarine and provide that public eating places serv- 
ing the product must identify it as such. The Senate 
Committee on Finance, Walter F. George, Ga., chairman, 
has approved H. R. 2023, with amendments. 


Health Policy 


President Truman has sent to Congress a special mes- 
sage on health, emphasizing a recommendation for a na- 
tional system of compulsory insurance for payment of 
medical care for most persons gainfully employed and 
their families. The Senate bill is S. 1679, sponsored by 
Elbert D. Thomas, Utah, James E. Murray, Mont., and 
others, which is referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, Mr. Thomas, chairman. Lay employes 
of churches would be included. Hearings are being held, 
first on other aspects of national health policy, but health 
insurance is scheduled for consideration the week of 
May 16. 

Lister Hill, Ala., sponsors S. 522, authorizing a federal 
appropriation to encourage the extension of general public 
health services to all the counties of the nation. At present 
only about 60 per cent of the counties have general public 
services and facilities. 

Political realists appear to agree that Congress will not 
take an early vote on compulsory health insurance. 


Fair Labor Standards 


An increase in the minimum wage of workers covered 
by the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 from 40 cents to 
75 cents an hour, and a raise in certain other standards, 
are provided in H. R. 3190, John Lesinski, Mich., which 
has been reported out favorably by the House Committee 
on Education and Labor, of which Mr. Lesinski is chair- 


man. The bill would extend coverage to about 1,500,000 
workers not now protected. It would close up certain of 
the loopholes in the present provisions with respect to 
child labor. 

The Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Elbert D. Thomas, Utah, chairman, has been holding hear- 
ings on S. 653, introduced by Mr. Thomas, with similar 
objectives. 

Some employes of religious organizations are reported 


to be covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. 


The Freedom Train, 


Under the terms of Public Law 13, the federal govern- 
ment will acquire the well-known Freedom Train and op- 
erate it until July, 1951. 


Controversy Regarding Steel Production 


Governmental responsibility for the volume of steel pro- 
duction and capacity was much discussed shortly after the 
current session of Congress opened, but recently little has 
been heard on the subject. 

C. Girard Davidson, assistant Secretary of the Interior, 
had referred to steel production in an address on Decem- 
ber 4 before the Northwest Mining Association, in the 
course of a consideration of the total productive capacity 
required in an expanding economy with full employment. 
He said that the gross national product should consider- 
ably increase during the next decade. An expansion of 
capacity for producing steel from approximately 90,000,- 
000 tons annually to about 120,000,000 tons would be 
needed, he declared. 

Mr. Davidson concluded: “Public interest requires that 
we take every possible step to get the expanded steel ca- 
pacity we need. If the steel men feel that they can’t raise 
the capital to build new steel plants, then we should help 
them out by authorizing the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to loan them the money. If the steel men then 
should reject these loans because of their basic opposition 
to expansion, then the government itself must build the 
steel plants as it did during the war.” 

In numerous press statements, steel manufacturers dis- 
sented. The magazine Steel Facts, New York, published 
by the American Iron and Steel Institute, reports in its 
April, 1949, issue that average weekly capacity for steel 
production has risen steadily since 1927; that in the first 
three months of 1949, there was a record output of 24.- 
000,000 tons; that more than 90,000,000 tons of steel was 
produced in 12 successive months—326 pounds of steel 
for every person in the United States; that “factories of 
the country rapidly balanced supply and demand for their 
products.” John G. Forrest, financial editor of the New 
York Times, wrote in that newspaper on December 12 
that the creation of steel capacity is a long-time process; 
that steel manufacturers had made notable progress by in- 
creasing capacity by a million tons in 1948, and would 
increase it by a similar amount in 1949, Further, said Mr. 
Forrest, it would take steel to increase steel production. 
The talk of government officials was just “loose thinking.” 
Quoting Mr. Dooley, “It don’t make sense.” 

John J. Sparkman, Ala., introduced S. 281, which was 
referred to the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
This bill would authorize the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to make loans and grants to industries for 
the purpose of encouraging expansion of productive ca- 
pacity. 
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